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ATOMS, STRATEGY AND POLICY 

By Paid H. Nitze 

A FTER much use in political debate, words tend to become 
leathery and pliable in the meanings they suggest. Per- 
^ haps they gain something in richness of implication but 
they lose in precision. For example, the word “policy” is used in 
. two related but different senses. In one sense, the action sense, it 

refers to the general guide lines which we^ believe should and will 
in fact govern our actions in various contingencies. In the other 
sense, the declaratory sense, it refers to policy statements which 
have as their aim political and psychological effects. 

Much of the discussion of recent months concerning Western 
atomic policy has been on the issue of “massive retaliation” 
versus “gra duate d deterrence .” The phrase “massive retaliation” 
has been used by Secretary Dulles to describe a policy of relying 
for our security “primarily upon a great capacity to retaliate, 

■— instantly, by means and at places of our choosing.” The phrase 
“graduated deterrence” has been used by a number of people on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard, form¬ 
erly Director of British Naval Intelligence, recently described it 
as a policy of “limiting wars (in weapons^ targets, area and time) 
to th e minimum force necessary to deter and repel aggression.” 
Although many confusing subsidiary points have been raised, 
the main point at issue between the two concepts is the reliance 
which should be placed upon the capacity to bomb centers of 
population and industry with nuclear weapons. 

The discussion of the two concepts would attain greater clarity 
if a distinction were maintained between the two meanings of 
the word “policy.” 

Our action policy has been, is, and, I believe, will continue to 
be one of “graduated deterrence.” We do not wish or intend to 
use means beyond those which are necessary for the achievement 
of any given objective. It is obviously to the interest of the West 
that war, and especially atomic war in any form, be avoided_if_ 
that is possible without submitting to even greater evilsffi urth- 
ermore, it is to the West’s interest, if atptnicj^ar becomes un¬ 
avoidable, that atomic weapons of the smallest sizes be used in 
the smallest area, and against the most restricted target systems 
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possible, while still achieving for the \Vest the particular objective 
which is at issue. Judgments can differ as to the importance of 
various objectives, the military requirements for defending or 
achieving these objectives, and the feasibility of both sides main¬ 
taining in actual combat restrictions on the geographic extent of 
the fighting, the types of weapons used or the character of the 
targets attacked. The basic point remains, however, that it is to 
the interest of the West that the means employed in warfare and 
the area of engagement be restricted to the minimum level which 
still permits us to achieve our objectives. Our basic action policy 
must therefore be one of “graduated deterrence. 

But how about our declaratory policy—the statements of pol- 
icy which we make for political effect? There may have been very 
good reason for leaving the Soviet leaders in njo^oubt that we 
do not propose to be nibbled to death; that they cannot blithely 
choose areas and means of aggression as they see fit without run¬ 
ning very real risks that we will be forced to expand the means 
or area of action as may be necessary to redress the aggression. 
The difficulty with the “massive retaliation” statement, however, 
was that to many people on our side it suggested that we would 
no longer take the measures necessary to contain local aggression 
I with graduated means but would choose unlimited city-to-city 
atomic retaliation the moment we were given an excuse. Some 
people, in reaction to the massive retaliation statement, are^urg- 
ing that we declare our firm intention not to use hydrogen weap¬ 
ons except in retaliation for their prior use by an enemy. Some are 
suggesting other forms of self-limiting declaration. Others are 
persuaded that while we maintain a stiff upper lip and give the 
Russians no reason to believe we would lack the will to meet a 
crisis they will never test that will. 

The difficulty with declaratory policy is that it tends to be 
ineffective in its political and psychological consequences if it 
d eviatesft oo far front action policy. To be clear as to the wisdom 
of a declaratory policy, one must be sure first that the action pol¬ 
icy it suggests is one which is, and will continue to be, in conform¬ 
ity with our interests and with basic realities, and secondly that 
the political and psychological consequences of the declaration 
will in fact be favorable. 

Let us go back, therefore, and examine some of the develop¬ 
ments in the weapons field and their impact on both military and 
political strategy to see whether this throws any light on the type 
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of action policy we can live with. Later we can look at the prob¬ 
lem of what it might be wise to declare about it. 

n 

Many writers have suggested that an “atomic stalemate” has ^ 
developed or is about to develop. The thought seems to be that 
as the Russian stockpile of atomic weapons grows both sides will 
realize that in an all-out nuclear war neithe r side can “win” and a/ 
that therefore atom ic peace (aside from some irrational action) 
is assur ed. I would suggest that the situation is more complex. .,, 

In the first place the growth of the Russian atomic stockpile 
and delivery systems (the bases, planes, missiles, crews, radars, 
etc., necessary to deliver them on target) does not tend to inhibit 
action by the Soviets. It merely inhibits the possibility of action 
by ourselves. If the Western monopoly was for many years a 
force for peace it is hard to see how the loss of that monopoly 
can, by itself, be a force for stability. It would seem much more 
plausible to look to the other development which has been pro¬ 
ceeding concurrently with growth of the Russian stockpile—that 
is, to the great general advance in atomic weapon systems tech¬ 
nology—for those forces in the weapons field which may be tend¬ 
ing toward increasing stability. 

During the past five years the power of individual weapons, 
the number of weapons available and the variety and flexibility 
of means for their delivery have expanded more rapidly than any¬ 
one at the beginning of that period thought possible. Power, num¬ 
bers and deliverability are not just additive factors. It is not 
their sum but their product which gives an index of offensive 
potential. And the developments of recent years have raised their 
product to an entirely new order of magnitude. It is this change 
in the order of magnitude of offensive potential which increas¬ 
ingly raises the question as to whether any one can “win” an 
all-out nuclear war. 

But the word “win” is another of our leathery words which can 
stand reexamination for precision of meaning. In one connotation 
the word “win” is used to suggest a comparison of the immediate 
postwar position of a country with its prewar position. In this 
sense none of the initial contestants “won” in the First World 
War orjn the Secon d W orld Wat, It is probable that no one could 
“win” a third world war, in the sense of being richer, happier or 
better off after such a war than before it, even if no atomic weap- 
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ons were used. If atomic weapons were used in all-out, city-to- 
city attack by both sides the conclusion is certain. 

In another connotation the word “win-” is used to suggest a 
comparison of the postwar position of one of the adversaries with 
the postwar position of the other adversary. In this sense it is 
quite possible that in a general nuclear war one side or the other 
could “win” decisively. Even a small initial imbalance in relative 
capabilities, other things being equal, could grow rapidly into a 
decisive imbalance as the war pro gressed. 

Air warfare in general and atomic warfare in particular tend 
to be comparable more to naval warfare than to land warfare'. In 
classical naval warfare, it has generally been true that if the main 
opposing forces became engaged, an initial superiority was pro¬ 
gressively translated into complete and decisive victory, result¬ 
ing in full control of the sea lanes for the victorious side. In land 
warfare, on the other hand, the side having the initial advantage 
often has become overextended as its forces advanced, as its 
lines of communication lengthened and as the population and 
forces of the defender were stimulated to greater efforts. A very 
great margin of superiority, often established only after a counter¬ 
attack, has usually been necessary for decisive victory on land. 

In the last war, establishing control of the air took time, and 
that control was sometimes less surely established than was con¬ 
trol of the sea in the days before the development of airplanes. 
But the addition of atomic weapons, with the prospect that hun¬ 
dreds of airfields could be permanently destroyed in a single day, 
make it probable that in any future war the process would be 
speeded up and be even more clearly decisive. 

Some have argued that the destruction in an all-out nuclear 
war would be so great that nothing would remain, that life on 
this planet would be impossible, and that there would be no one 
left to “win,” even in the second sense of the word. This is tech¬ 
nically conceiyable. The number of high-yield the rmo nuclear 
weapons which can be exploded in a. short space of time without 
producing general let hal conta mination of the atmosphere is fi¬ 
nite. But it is a large number, one not likely to be reached unless 
the war is fought in an entirely irrational way. 

If the above line of reasoning is correct, then in a nuclear war' 
fought with some degree oftfeason one side may very well “win” 
in this second comparative sense and the other side lose. The vic¬ 
tor will be in a position to issue orders to the loser and the loser 
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will have to obey them or face complete chaos or extinction. The 
victor will then go on to organize what remains of the world as 
best he can. Certainly he will try to see to it that there is never 
again a possibility that the loser possesses nuclear weapons. 

These two meanings of the word “win” epitomize the two main 
lines of considerations which flow from the present state of atomic 
technology. The first meaning brings out the horror and destruc¬ 
tion which both sides in the contest, and mankind as a whole, 
would face in an all-out nuclear war—horror and destruction 
having as its upper limit the destruction of all life on this planet 
and as its lower limit such great losses even for the “victor” as to 
make any meaningful comparison with his jjrewar status impos¬ 
sible. It is this meaning of the word which brings out the reasons 
why it is of the utmost importance tha t nuclear war should not 
occur . We could not possibly “win” in this first sense. And we 
hope the enemy also realizes that he could not “win” in this sense 
either. The second meaning of the word “win,” the comparison 
between the postwar position of the victor and the defeated, 
brings out why it is also of the utmostjmportance that the West 
maintain a sufficient margin o f superior c apability so that if gen¬ 
eral war were to occur we could “win” in the second sense. The 
greater that margin (and the more clearly the Communists un- 
derstand that we have a margin), the less likely it is that .nuclear 
war will ever occur. The greater that margin^ the greater are our 
chances of seeing to it that nuclear war, if it does come, is fought 
rat ional ly and that the resulting destruction is kept to the lowest 
levels feasible. 
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. Now is it possible for the West to maintain a position of suffi¬ 
cient superiority^ that it could “win” in the second sense if the 
necessity arose? The answer would seem to be in the affirmative 
provided we take the necessary measures. This would be'soTven 
if we assume that technology, both in nuclear processes and in 
delivery systems, will tend in the long run to equality between 
i East and West. 

As the number of weapons possessed by the Soviet Union in¬ 
creases, the importance of mere superiority in numbers dimin¬ 
ishes. As the significance of superiority in numbers diminishes, 
the importance of superiority in delivery systems increases. As 
the Soviets approach closer to equality in delivery systems, the 
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significance of superiority in this factor also decreases. But if one 

assumes the existence of roughly equivalent c ^P a f bll ' tie V^ ses ' 
erv systems, the significance of the geographic factor ^creases. 

The United States is vulnerable to direct attack only from 

bases on the Eurasian land mass and from s ^ an ^ e ican 
USSR is vulnerable t o atta ck not only from North American 

bases but also from bases closer in on '^P'^^X^YTihe 
land mass itself and from seas controlled by the navies ot 
West. Given anything approaching cqu^^y^n num ers^nd 
5rv of nlanes missiles and the other elements of modern 
“/stems /he g/ographic factor should give the West the po^.ny 
of a continuing and decisive ma rgin qi superiority. ! Y 

portant emphasis which the Soviets are placing on this factor both 
in their diplomacy and in their propaganda indicates that y 

31 On/hltVof reasoning,/he controlling "tn 

^cS S aS^ « % Canle We P st maintain ^ 

P lT™ iVL, of smiling Rus sian__tactics. or renewed Soviet 
oressure and threats, sufficienTcohesion in its alliances to make 
the geographic factor really count? The landb^rmgmg the 
II c c R. close in, are subject to the sovereign control not of the 
United States but of the countries on whose territory they are 
located A military policy which contributes to neumhsia m 
thosecountries may rob the West of that geograpf^d^tage 
which is potentially its greatest strength. 

IV 

The full significance of the geographic factor becomes evident 
only if one also bears in mind two other sets of c0 ? slder ^'?"®; 

One of these concerns the probable target systems m the imtia 1 
period of a nuclear war. The other concerns the element of sur- 

Pli A strong case can be made that no rational body of men would 
initiate *4n?5> atomic war unless they believed that the power 
of theirnrniafatomic attack and its immediate effects on the 
enemy would be so great as to assure that the subsequent phases 
of thJwar would be rS^tanfialirone^ d, In order to achieve 
such a one-sided resuE the attacking side (ytgerjRussia^in an 
initial attKirSTWest in response to an aggression by Russia , 
or China which could be met only by general war) would logically 
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; concentrate the full power of its initial atomic attack on the mili- 
' tary—primarily the retaliatory—capabilities of the other side. 
The attacker’s object would be to destroy, in the initial blow, a 
large proportion of the base structure from which the defender 
must launch his retaliatory action (including the planes or mis¬ 
siles on the bases and the submarines and carriers which might 
support the main retaliatory action). The attacker would attempt 
to destroy a sufficiently large proportion of this base structure to 
reduce the power of the defender’s retaliatory action to a level 
which the attacker’s own defense system _cou]d_ contain. If he 
should succeed in this attempt he will have assured that the re¬ 
maining phases of the war will be ^substantially one-sided. Once 
he has gained effective control of the intercontinental air space, 
then his adversary’s entire country, including cities, industries, 
means of communication and remaining military capabilities, will 
lie open to his will. He will presumably have much in mind the 
postwar problem of b uilding a world which he can control and 
manage. He will want destruction of that world to be held within 
re asonable limits. He will wish his own country to be spared as 
far as possible. He will also want to destroy only as much of the 
enemy territory as is necessary for him to impose his will and get 
on with the job of making of the world what he wants and can 
make of it. 

The side which has lost effective control of the intercontinental 
air spaces will face a truly agonizing decision. It may still have 
the capability of destroying a few of the enemy’s cities. But the 
damage it could inflict would be indecisive and out of all propor¬ 
tion to the annihilation which its own cities could expect to re¬ 
ceive in return. 

Whether one side or the other could hope to achieve substantial 
control of the air during the initial phase of the war depends fur¬ 
ther on a number of factors additional to those already men¬ 
tioned. One of these is base dispersal—the number and geographic 
distribution of air, missile and supporting bases. Another is air 
defense capability. 

If the bases from which a Western strike can be mounted are 
30 in number, the enemy will have a far easier task in establish¬ 
ing air control than if those bases are 300 or 3,000 in number and 
if they are geographically well dispersed and varied in character. 

Of equal importance is the factor of air defense. If the Western 
early warning, radar, interceptor and defensive missile system is 
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such that it can contain a coordinated Soviet surprise attack of 
1,000 planes, that is quite a different thing than if it can contain 
a coordinated attack of only ioo planes. The point is that the 
technology of defense has also been making strides in recent years. 
From the technological standpoint, it is quite possible to conceive 
air defense systems which will have a very high probability ot 
destroying all, or nearly all, planes of a small-scale ajttack. I he 
problem is to design one that could stop a very "high percentage 
of a large coordinated attack. This problem may not be insoluble. 

It is possible to foresee defenses eve n against int e rcon tingnta].bal¬ 
li stic missiles , as Secretary of the Air Force Quarles recently an¬ 
nounced. . . , 

This brings us to a discussion of the element of surprise and 

the advantage accruing to the side which strikes the fi rs tjuffly* 

If side A’s base structure consists of a small number of bases and 
if side B’s air defense system is able to contain a fairly substantial 
enemy retaliatory attack, then the advantage to sid< B>f strik¬ 
ing the first blow may be very great indeed. For the West to per- , 
mit such a situation to develop in favor of the ILS.S.R. would be 
to encourage a dangerous instability in the air-atomic situation. 

Sheer geographical extent is one of the elements necessary both 
for adequate base dispersal and for a comprehensive air defense 
system. This would seem to reenforce the point made earlier that 
the West has every prospect of being able to maintain a superior, 
position in the nuclear attack-defense equations, but only if its 
available geographic advantages can be maintained as a vital 

element. . , . , , 

There are two further military strategy points which deserve 

mention. ... 

If one studies the impact of weapons technology on military 
history, one finds that advances in mobility have genera y fa¬ 
vored the offense, and advances in firepower have generally fa¬ 
vored the defense. It is quite probable that general availability 
of tactical atomic weapons, with the very great increase m fire¬ 
power which they give, would tend to favor the defense in a war 
limited to a single theatre and in which long-range planes or mis¬ 
siles were not used. If so, significant advantages from modern 
weapons will accrue to the offense only if the nature of the conflict 
permits the full mobility and range of aircraft or long-range mis¬ 
siles to find play. 

This consideration is obviously of importance only if approxi- 
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mate technological equality between the two sides ;,s assumed. 
And even then there are limits to its significance. A superiority 
of forces in being of three to one has generally been assumed to 
be necessary for the offense on land. If so, then a technological 
situation favoring the offense may reduce this to two to one, 
while a technological situation favoring the defense may raise it 
to four or five to one. 

Colonel George A. Lincoln of the West Point faculty makes 
the further point that whether or not atomic weapons are ever 
again used in warfare, the very fact of their existence, the possi¬ 
bility that they could be used, will affect all future wars. In this 
sense Korea was^ an atomic war even though no atomic weapons 
were used. In this sense even the cold war is an atomic cold war. 
The situation is analogous to a game of chess. The atomic queens 
may never be brought into play; they may never actually take 
one of the opponent’s pieces. But the position of the atomic 
queens may still have a decisive bearing on which side can safely 
advance a limited-war bishop or even a cold-war pawn. The ad¬ 
vance of a cold-war pawn may even disclose a check of the op¬ 
ponent’s king by a well-positioned atomic queen. 




What action policy do these considerations suggest for the 
United States? To me they suggest the following: 

(a) It is important that the West maintain indefinitely a po¬ 
sition of nuclear attack-defense s uperiority versus the Soviet 
Union and Its satel lites. 

(b) It is within the reasonable limits of what is physically 
possible for the West to maintain such a position indefinitely. 

(c) To do so, the West will need to maintain at least equality, 
and rlfposslble ^penontyTi n atomic and weapons t echnolog y. It 
will need to maintain at l east equality, and if possible superiority , 
in the manifold elements o f effective atomic offensive and defen¬ 
sive weapons systems. 

(d) In order to maintain a sufficient margin of superiority, 
so that even a surprise attack would give the enemy no prospect 
of achieving a one-sided result, the West must realize its geo¬ 
graphic potential. Three corollaries flow from this proposition. 
We should develop an air defense system which makes full use 
of the West’s geographic advantages. We should develop that 
widely dispersed base system which the West’s geographic situa- 
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tion makes possible. But, above all, we must maintain in full 
working order t he system of alliances and those working relations 
with our allies without which the West will have no geographic 

advantage at all. . ... 

(e) In order to maintain the Western system of alliances we 
must, among many other things, develop a policy with respect to 
the conditions under whieh we would use atomic weapons in war 
an action policy which we really intend to follow—which is con¬ 
sistent both with our own interests and those of our al les. 

What might be the important elements of such a use po »cy> 
consistent with both our own interests and those of our allies. 
Its starting point would be our common interest in collective 
security. An attack on one ally must be considered an attack on 
all We must not permit any ally who actively resists aggression 
to be overrun. We must have developed and be willing to use the 
strength necessary to restore the situation in the event of aggres¬ 
sion. The elements of a common policy governing our use of 

atomic weapons might be the following: _ 

(a) We should endeavor to meet aggression and restore the 
situation without the use of atomic weapons wherever this is 

P °(b) ^We should extend hostilities to other areas only if there 
is no other way effectively to restore the situation. . 

(c) Even if it becomes^necessary to engage the U.b.b.K. in 

atomic warfare, we should limit ourselves_to military objectives, 
primarily to those which are necessary to achieve control of the 
air. We should not initiate,the bombing of industrial or popula¬ 
tion centers. .... . , t 

(d) “We should attempt to build non-atomic elements of 

strength and to encourage our allies to do likewise so that the 
residual reliance which must be placed upon atomic weapons for 
our common security is reduced as far as may be feasible. 

vi 

Let us now discuss a few of the objections which might be 

raised to such an action policy. 

Would we have any assurance that the enemy would not at¬ 
tack the cities of the West first? Obviously we would have no 
absolute assurance on this point. But assuming a maintenance 
of Western nuclear attack-defense superiority, it would seem 
wholly irrational for the enemy to do so. Every weapon he wasted 
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on a city would be a weapon he could not use against our dispersed 
retaliatory base structure and a further contribution to the over¬ 
whelming destruction of his own cities which his attack would 
have invited. 

Could we be sure that during the period that it took us to gain 
effective air control, and before the enemy had accepted defeat, 
he would not lash out to do what damage he could to our cities? 
Obviously we could not be sure. But the more thoroughly we had 
concentrated on his air-atomic capabilities, the greater the pros¬ 
pect that his attack would be disorganized and reduced to a scale 
which our air defense system could contain. 

Is it possible to draw a distinction between industrial and popu¬ 
lation centers and air-atomic bases? Such a distinction presents 
real difficulties, but the importance of overcoming them is so great 
that it should be possible to do so. There is no reason why we, 
and the enemy as well, cannot locate military air bases more than 
a given distance, say 20 miles, from major population centers. 
There is no reason why high-yie ld thermonuclear weapons need 
to be used against base targets. Certainly, smaller population cenW 
ters might be destroyed by near misses or other accidents. But 
is this not wholly different from the purposeful mass destruction 
of the urban populations of the world? 

Would it not be expensive to create and maintain the military 
establishment required for air-atomic superiority in this sense? 
Certainly it would be expensive, but it would not be more expen¬ 
sive than we should and can afford. Today the West’s expendi¬ 
tures for defense and gross capital formation are under 25 per¬ 
cent of gross national product. The Soviet expenditures for these 
categories are overdo percent. Certainly the West could afford to 
allocate an additional 2 to 5 percent of its gross national product 
to defense if this is essential to survival. An effort short of what is 
adequate may obtain no useful results at all. The last 10 to 20 per¬ 
cent of the resources expended may be the ones that really count 
and validate the entire investment. 

Would it not be even more expensive for us and our allies to 
carry, in addition, the costs of non-atomic defenses required to 
reduce the pressure on our atomic defenses? It would be. Europe, 
for instance, probably cannot carry the full costs of both atomic 
and non-atomic defenses. 

In order for Europe to acquire an adequate defensive posture 
within its means it will probably have to rely on the help that 
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tactical atomic firepower gives to the defense as well as on the 
backing of the strategic air power of the United States. But if we 
expect NATO to continue as a vital organization we should lose 
pio no time in spreading th e air defense syste m to Europe. IS ike 
batteries would offer substantial protection now, and later tech- 
nological developments should improve it. And, above all, Europe 
must understand that war is not synonymous with Armageddon. 
We should make it clear that,"IT we all stick together, war is un¬ 
likely—that city-to-city air attacks are not part of our policy 
and that, everfin the event of atomic war, Soviet attacks on met- 
ropolitan centers would be only, a final act of desperation and 
irrationality against which as effective defenses as are technolog¬ 
ically possible will have been provided. 

Would an action policy as described above serve to defend 
Jtsia)and the Middle East? If we were, clear in our minds that 
there is no easy~way of defending Asia and the Middle East 
merely by st atemen ts threatening “massive retaliation,” we might 
find it easier to address ourselves to the realistic actions which 
would in fact strengthen those areas. But when all is said andr 
done, we probably must continue to rely in part on our n ucle ar 
attack-defense superibrity.~The Soviets must be leTt in no doubt 
tliat if there were to be an outbreak of massive military aggression 
;r citnatinn rnnld not he restored bv mobili- 
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tnat it tnere were 10 ue an uuiuicniv 

in either area, and if the situation could not be restored by mobili¬ 
zation of the non-atomic strengths available, rather than accept 
defeat without fighting, we w_iU'fight and f rom a superior nuclear 
attack-defense position. 


VII 


If some such action policy is one with which we could live, 
what should our declaratory policy be? This question should be 
decided only after we had taken the necessary measures to make 
our action policy operable and had fully consulted with our allies. 
It is quite possible that taking the actions necessary to implement 
such a policy would be more impressive to the Russians than any 
declaration we might make. The more we can bring our action 
policy and our declaratory policy into line with each other the 
more effective both become. 
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- , « 1 


ent or 


well as some of *he early policy discussions that surrounded the '-‘-velcj m 
i,.j.;r : io*ccs. li e fir•; aspect concerns ;he notion that, in this ■ saltonship. tltr 
tnhncc at each significant level d potential violence—cr of iletev encc—•affects 
and if affected by the balance at b.igiver and lo -.-cr levels, implicit in that nation 
is the idea of a hievavchy of potential levels of violence . I suggest that at least ten 
and perhaps eleven levels can usefully be distinguished and mat the relationship 
jv f.vetn strategic and theater nuclear capabilities involves the interaction among 
at least live or these levels. 

Second, at each interlace between levels, at four questions arise: 1} V\n.a 4 
wor ld be the probable military outcome of combat at that level? 2} What would be 
the degree of collateral destruction implicit in combat at that level, including tne 
social and political destruction to each, side? 31 What is the likelihood mat either 
side would initiate or be deterred from initiating combat at this or higher or lower 
levels of combat? 4) What is tire degree or clarity or ambiguby of the cut-off hnc 
between one level and the next? 

A third aspf< t of the relationship requires the recollection cf some of the turnip 
nomts in American thought about the interface between stimgic and theater nu¬ 
clear conflict. 

You th is a clisaaisicn of strategic rivalry and the potential us-? of nucteur iorce, 

. 

during the next few years. Finally, there is comment on how we might approach 
the problem and wliat we should qo about it. 


Hiercrchy of Foie/i'ui! Violence 

To begin with the first aspect: Whit hierarcl y of 1 vel ‘f pc violmc< -o 

what many would call levels of deterrence come to mind? ic.i i^vw- *' c 
suggested: 

1. Intercontinental, primarily counto v^iue, nuclear war. 

2. Intercontinental primarily uumiei force, nu-.b. .. war. 
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3. 1 lien ter nuclear war in which intermediate gray-area weapons, such as the 
SS-20, Backfire, G-Class submarines, lb-111, intermediate range cruise missiles, 
and the like, are used. 

4. Forward Edge of the 1 .battlefield (f 1 BA) nuclear war with both sides primarily 
using shorter range weapons close to the line of contact between the opposing 
forces; neither superpower using its interconlinenr.il or gray-area weapons, and 
both superpowers avoiding the territory of tlw other. 

5. Unilateral use by the count;y attacked of tactical nuclear weapons in self- 
defense on and over iis own territory. 

6. Conventional war with both superpowers actively participating 

7. Conventional war with only a single superpower actively participating. 

8. Conventional war with client states only participating. 

9. Civil war or guerrilla war in its various forms. **’ •* '* ' ** 

10. Political, economic, ana psychojogic.il warfare. 

Some would add a zero-level ahead of intercontinental nuclear warfare, that is, a 
contest li nn tea to space with the purpose of dominating what General Robert 
Richardson in the late 1950s used to call the "high ground," from which, if cap¬ 
tured, the intercontinental battlefield could be dominated. 


a—^ -"£<> 


us 


interjace Among Levels 

Tftenyisa relationship among the first live levels. 13 v and large, it can be said that 
th^,S ovie t*) !ook upon a relationship fa ye»rab!e tx m hci r . at the intercontinental nu- 
CiCar levels levels one and two—as being the fulcrum upon winch ali other means 


’ influe 


ence 


, coercion, or deterrence depend. But they put their primary 


, i- r ., empnasis 

on level two, the intercontinental, primarily counterforce, level. By and large, 
Americans loof at the issue similarly, but with primary emphasis o n level on e, 
tiie piimarily countervalue level, rather than level two. But it is wise to consider 
this question historically and in greater detail. 

• here is no clear cut correlation when one attempts to relate Soviet external be- 
navior to the state c>l the intercontinental nuclear balance over time. In late 1945, 
i546 and early 19 tnc Soviet Union acted with great determination and made 
considerable political gains beyond its borders despite the American nuciear mono - 
PUU • But ii»c- United State's then had t oo lew nuclear weapons of too little powe r 
to be truly decisive in \ue event of war. as Anteiica/s rapid demobilization pro¬ 
cessed, the United Males and its allies became clearly inferior in strung.’it to the 
Soviet Union «n forces alfecting tne nonnuclear military balance along the periph- 
er y of the Soviet Union. 

After America s nuclear monopoly ceased in 1949, the Soviet Union did 
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attack beyond its penphciy, but* c:,iy at level eight-- through client slates; first 
NJoi*K Koifa and t'i/n the [VonSe's Ivpi:L*»liof China. 1 hereafter, up tc the present 
day, another fuctoi vniercd ; v in; the strategic decision equations. Even tncugia the 
United States during ahnoii ail tliis period en joyed clear nr.Jeer supeiiqi ity, the 
damage potential of those Soviet forces which couid be expected to survive a b.S. 
coimterfo'ce attack would be great enough to devastate a jarge percentage of 
American cities At level one, mutual deterrence can cove* 1 , a fairly wide band of 


The band of tolerable inequality is not, however, m inutely broad . Jf probable 
! casualties end damage to one side would be three, five or ten times dec pr ooab 1 e 
c asualties and damage to th e ocher, and if the absolute number of casualties on the 
stronger side would be a small percentage of total population, u is not clear that 


he weaker side should or would meaning ully^tspoiTJ)to a conntertorcc attack. 
The stronger side cannot be wh olly consid er.■ dintthore would be no response, but 
«t can act with greater co nfid ence in such a situation. When the probable ratios are 


not that one-sided, even the stronger side must art with caution. It is because 


soviet leaders believe that such one-sided ratios rn a y_ be a cm ev able tint tney 


concentrate so heavily on all aspects oi : level two, and on the civil defense aspects 
of ievei one. ^ ^ ^ 1 

The History of the Nuclear Relationship 


The drst serious discussion of the relationship of the strategic nuclear, to the con¬ 
ventional.. and tojhe taco cal nuclear levels took place i n th e winter of 1949 -50 
after the first SovieLnuclear weapon te st. Those involved were Dean Achcson , 
George Ken nan, Robert Opperheimcr, and rnvseli . Secretary of State Achcson 
discussed with Kcnnan and me what should be done in the light of the new situa¬ 
tion. One weekend he wore out a paper summarizing his views on the subject. 
The following Monday he called us in and read it to us. In it, Acheson made the 
rolnt that, over time, the Soviets were bound to narrow America s technological 


eau m the nucie.a. 


held The margin ot American nuclear superiority would tend 


to become less arid less significant as tine years went bv. Therefore, the United 


States and its aiiies should address themselves to restoring the conventional mili- 


<VO 


unequal relative destructive capabilities. It is thaL consideration which may havej 
led Dr. Kissinger to ask, ''What is nuclear superiority'' What can you do with it'" l 
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1 t :if balance. I felt that it would be c xtreivsfly^tlTi'l ictulT^i r: time and effo . t to restore - 
the conventional milit ary balance in fHi:ro t)e-»—tlie -;o o»ia the / illtica l 
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servtj /nu clear superiority^ long aspos>ible )\v hile concurrently working a; light - 
ing the conventional balance. George Kerman found nucleat weapons to be evil, 
but he also disliked large-scale conventional forces. He thought that the answer 
was to be found in greater diplomatic/^kiiijj 

At that time, as today, the approacn of ince st Amcn cnns to great power rival¬ 
ries was to nraw a black and white distinction between war and peace, with 
peace being the normal situation and war a radical breakdown of that norm. 


% so ; oti ] 


A ^5,- TI "•C Sov ct approach appeared and still appears to be much more Clausewitzian. 
\ JJ looks at peace as a continuing stiliggle for dominance between what they cal! 
the socialist commonwealth, or the gamp of "'peace and freedom/' led from Mos¬ 
cow, and the "imperialist camp," led from Washington. War is viewed as a con¬ 
tinuation of peacetime policy with the admixture of military means. A common 
Ol ^ view in American writings is that there is an inconsistency between "detente" 
and a continuation cn the Soviet side oi hostility, struggle, and urgent prepara¬ 
tions tor war. ihe Soviet spokesmen not only see no such inconsistency, but de¬ 
scribe "derente' both as resulting from past Soviet successes in shifting the corre¬ 
lation of forces in us favor and being necessary for its further evolution to a 
•point where reversal is no longer possible. 
ir^si Another aspect of Am erican thought about the strategic/theater nuclear weap- 
uS \ArP ° ,l? relationship is the common distinction between forces capable of deterring an 


attack by the other side and forces capable of defeating an attacker and, if deter¬ 


rence fails, of winning the resulting war. Soviet .s nokxsp.icn see deterrence and a S RF 1 C~ -JA cV ) 
war-winning capability as complementary, not opposing concepts. To their mind, 
a Soviet force capable of defeating any attacker and going on to win the resulting 
war is clearly b etter able to deter the other side than any lesser force. They note 
I * iiat c ’ uc ' n r: Soviet force could be even more effective if used in a preemptive rather 
I than in a retaliatory strike, and propose thus to act should the issue arise. They 
fully understand that the UnitedThates may wish to deter them, but they see no 
reason to make that ta^k casiei for us. In fact, they see every reason to make it 
more difficult. 

ihe next serious debate concerned John Foster Dulles' doctrine of massive re¬ 
taliation with weapons, and at times and places of America's choosing. In those 
days I gave a lecture about the s even pillars of unwisdom . One of those pillars was 
the erroneous belief that one could place a!! one's confidence in pr opaganda and & 

cosmet ics . I was attacking the viewpoint that, if one blew the horn of bold declara¬ 
tory statements loud enough, the walls of the Krem'in would faii down, even 
though one was n eglecting the preparatt s necessary to give o ■ • the caj 
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bility of following up those declarations with action. It if- noteworthy that while 
Dulles was making his famous speech, President Eisenhower was insisting that 
five billion dollars a year be cut from the deiense budget (cuts which came largely 
in the Ijf-J j? p rogram). 

It was Dulies' massive retaliation doctrine which caused Henry Kissinger to 
write, in 1956, his book on nuclear strategy. Kissinger correctly came to the con- 
that we ought to have our heads examined if we were to choose escalation 

be that most of our cities and their 


to level one,C[Dthe result of that choice 


would 


must 


be so: 




inhabitants would be destroyed. It was his thought that t! 
alternative. 

The alternative he came up with was to substitute tactical nuclear war under 
strict ground rides. Those rules were that all cities over 50,000 in population were 
to be sanctuaries and elsewhere no weapons with a yield greater than jCOj cjiaton^ 
i were to he used. In getting to his 500 kiloton figure, he had erroneously assumed 
chat the area of da mage is proportional to the cube root of the yield, not the square 
of the cube jog*. But this was only one of a host of problems with his proposal. 
There was no possibility that the West Germans would or should buy the pro 
posai. There was no possibility the Russians would buy it- It was not monitorable 
lor enforceable. The main point, however, is that no real thought had been given 
to the probable military outcome of such a nuclear war, noi to t)ic collateral 
damage to be expected. 

In 1958 I tried my hand at a quite different approach in an unpublished paper 
that was c leared by Secretary Dulles and was widely circulated. It was entitled. 
"An Alternative Nuclear Policy as a Base for Negotiations." 

A few paragraphs from it are noted here: 

... As we move further along toward a technologically developed world what is 
the proper role for nuclear deterrence? As the students of these matters consider 
the probable incrc ascj n Soviet offensive and defensive nuclear arms they tend to 
cut do\vnTIie^a nge of possibilities it seems prudent to c o ver through nuclear deter¬ 
rence . As they consider the hi gh cost and diff ic ulty of developing adequ ate .-non¬ 
n uclear means to deal with t he middle range of Soviet -Communist military threats, 
^ th ey tend to expand the range of issues they believe must be covered by the threat 
of nuclear deterrence if we are not to see one positron aTter another surrendered 
to the Communists. Where they finally conic out, after considering various aspects 
of the question, depends in part on what they think the United States should and 
can do about two other parts of our defense programs—one of these is civil de - 
fense, including a major shelter program, the other is the recreation of modernized 
and substantial no n-nuclear military forc es by ourselves and by our allies. 

. . Obviously everyone who thinks about these matters at all has been looking 
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passable ditch across the most vulnerable route of access to Western Europe. He 
had the laboratory develop the necessary low-radiation devices and the necessary 
control equipment to make them invulnerable to sabotage 01 theft hi 1964, the 
U.S. Army created a pane! to review tactical nuclear doctrine. John Foster and I 
were both members of the panel and tried to get the Army to Iook seriously at 
the proposal. We were wholly unsuccessful. 

Since that time, much work has gone into studying the fourth or battlefield 
level of the hierarchy, particularly at the FE6A and to some extent also against 
de epe r targets in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. But it is my impression 
that the cut-off line between that level and the third levei 1 .he theater level)- 
involving the use by NATO and by the Soviet Union of mtermcdiat^ranM Weap¬ 
ons based in the Soviet Union—remains largely unexplored. It is hard to imagine 
tite Soviet Union being a sanctuary from nuclear response while its intermediate 
range weapons are being used to assure a theatei victory. It is similarly difficult 
\ t o imagine Soviet territory being attacked^while U.S. territory remains a sancruary^ 
j from attack. It therefore seems more logical to associate level three more closely 
, with levels one and two than with levels four and five, 


Strategic Rival) y and the Use of Nuclear Force* 

We arc now in the position, foreseen by Dean Acheson in 1942. where the signifi¬ 
cance of our nuclear superiority has greatly eroded, if it has not ahead/ dis¬ 
appeared or turned negative. Tito question of parity and what it means depends 
on another issue. I hat is the issue of whether the proper level of intercontinental 
nuclear warfare on which to concentrate our attention is level two— the counter- 
force level, the level the Soviet planners appear to concentrate on—or leve: one 
the counteivalue level most Americans concentrate on. 

In the latter case, disparities in levels of intercontinental capability can an£C3i^ 
to be relatively unimportant within a fairly wide range, say, ra nos ot two to one 
o r even three to on e B ut if one sid<^lgnorc?jcvei two and the otner does not, m e 
ratio of ca pabilities remaining after an initial counte rjorce a ttack, and a fo/tio n 
after a counterforce exchange , i s apt to be very wide indeed. Furthermore, the 
ratios of relative destruction to people and industry are apt to be even more im¬ 
balanced if one side iuiores^uvildefensehnd the otherdoes not . 

We are entering into a period where the situation at levels one and two is apt 
to be quite different in the future from what it has been in the past. We are not 
likely to have any exccssjca^abil^ the intercontinental level to help uifoixs 
drlstraTnts at levels three, four and live.w hich involy e^the^ use of nucl ca weapons 
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of less than intercontinental range. And we are not likely to have any margin of 
superiority at level four — so-called I LB A nuclear war—to offset clear Soviet 
‘s upenority ar level thr ee, a thcatci nuclear exchange. _ ^ ^ ^ ^ ~ \\ /JU 

cm t f 

THE GLOBAL CHALLENGE U V 

j he Soviet view of the European, Far Eastern, and Mi ddle Eastern theaters is 
different from the American, f or them th ose theaters arc the areas of primary 
stiategic interes t. The United States is of importance to them primarily because 
America t hreatens to impede the pursuit of their stra tegic interests in those thea¬ 
ters. In tnis light, one lias to ask if there is any connection between what is hap¬ 
pening in the K hc,die East a nd South Asia to the extraordinary arms buildup which 
is progressing within the Soviet Union and in the Warsaw Pact area, and, in 
particular, with respect to the efforts that the Soviets are making in the field of 
strategic nuclear weaponry and ciydjj,iyh3j^se. 1 believe that there is . Quite simply, 
why are they putting such emphasis on being able actually to fight a nuclear war, 
including sucha_ vjgoroitsjivil^ defense program ? 

The Soviet Communist Party has been highly persistent in its pursuit of long 
term goals. In contrast to the fixity of these goals, however, Soviet planners seem 
to favor a high degree of flexibility in the strategy and tactics appropriate at any 
given time to support movement, toward these goals. J would be surprised if they 
themselves had settled on any one strategy and the accompanying set of tactics. 

They probably have several strategies in mind—the choice between them at 
any given time being determined by their assessment of evolving risks and 
opportunities. 

.As an example, one such strategy might have as its central objective the achieve- 

I ment of t]i£ lo ng term Russian goa l, going back to the days of the czars, of achiev- 
mg he gemony over the general area of the Eastern Mediterranean, the Rc dJSea 
i and the Persian Gu lf. Such a strategy would require a military foundation ade- 
quale to deal with all the possible contingencies. The local states in the area would 
be in no position to resist overwhelming Soviet military strength in the absence 
of military support from outside the immediate area, essentially from the United 
_ States. How geographically and logistically might the United States bring such 
support to bear? Soviet planneis might well judge that the most effective way 
would be thr ough the use of forces and bases in NATO Europ e. How could Mos- 
ct>vv b est deter NAIO/Eurone from collabor ating_wii_ii or even p ermitting such 

•H3C? By building up the Warsaw Pact forces to a point oi potential military pro-_ 

dominance and politically by actively supporting Communist adherents and sym¬ 
pathizers in Western Europe. 
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How else might Moscow sec the United Stares bringing countervailing pows 
to bear? One route would be through the Indian Ocean and the entrances to the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gun. Access lo those approaches could be made difficult 
through a network of cooperating bases and facilities in such locations as Somalia, 
Eritrea, Socotra, South Yemen, Iraq and Mozambique. They might judge another 
potential route of access to be the approaches to the Eastern Mediterranean. To 
make this route more difficult, facilities in West Africa, Portugal, or Libya would 
be valuable. 

I What we have seen, and see, being done in Europe, Africa, the Middle East, the 
Indian Ocean and South Asia is not inconsistent wi th Soviet attempts to build 
I the infrastructure to support s uch a Middle Eastern strategy, among others. 

But viewed from Moscow, there would still remain the danger that the United 
Stares would pl ace its strategic nuclear forces on alert if it considered its vital 
interests in the Middle East to be at stake; after all, the United States had done so 
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during the October 1973 Middle East war. How could Moscow best deter such 


C/S potential of fsetting pressure ? By working to achieve a preponderant nuclear stiate- 

^ gic deterrent posture. 

But still the United States might net be deterred if its tru ly vital interest s were 
at stake. Therefore it would be wise for the Soviet Union to put itself in a position 
actually to fight a nuclear war, to win militarily and to survive as an ongoing 
political entity, if the United States were, in fact, not deterred. In. that context it 
would make sense lor Moscow to.develop offensive nuclear weapons with a strong 
countcrforce potential and also seriously to plan and organize an effective civil 
defense program in peacetime. 
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THE USE OF THEATER NUCI.FAR WEAPONS 

The Soviets have always placed their intermediate range missiles under the com¬ 
mand of their Strategic Rocket Forces. When we set up the SALT talks in the late 
fl960s,-wehad no doubt that all those forces were strategic forces, as had been our 
i Jupiters, Thors, and B-47s. The distinction between such forces and mtercontinen- 
■ tal nuclear forces is an ar bitrary d istinction arising from the anomalies of SALT. 

The Unite d States has tended to ignore this third level, while the Soviets have 
given it much attention. When one considers the capabilities that the Soviets are 
developing through large numbers of SS-20 MIRVed missiles, I CBMs which are 
a lso capable of shorter ranges and d edicated to theater targets, and Backfires, 
Floggers, and Fitters, one finds an enormous potential”of^precis^) firepower. The 
United States can only offset those capabilities in the future by dedicating increas¬ 
ing portions of its "central forces"' to the task. We can ignore this problem only 
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at ou r peril. Any significant level of deterrence left largely uncovered constitutes 
an hwitationjto one's opponent tc exploit the gap. 

Another point is that reductions in intercontinental forces along the lines nov 
£rcposed by Secretary of State Vance, if the proposed freeze on technological im¬ 
provements proves nonncgotiablc or ineffective, can have the effect of increasing 



level 


of deterrence; 


/ 


the significance of the balance of deterrence at the next lower 
sp ecifically , at level three - theater nuclear war. 

It is worth noting that in the carly 1960s, when the United States enjoyed dear- 
cut nuclear superiority, but not monopoly, there was even then doubt as to rhe 
political credibility of American assurances that it wouid use its nuclear shield to 
protect Europe. Jn those days, one of the principal functions of U.S. tactical nuclear 
weapons in Europe was to dost that gap in the chain of deterrence. The theory, and 
1 believe it was correct, was that it was politically more credible that the United 
States would make the decision to use tactical nuclear weapons to back up inad e¬ 
q uat e con ventional force s than immediately to order the use of intercontinental 
forces. T he theory, however, depe nded upon U.S. effective ( Superiority ) at levels 
one, two and three . VVi1 hcpaTTty or less at those levels, it loses much of its per¬ 
suasiveness. And as a final point in this section—the thjrcneyel^problcm is not re¬ 
stricted to Europe. It ap plies to the Middle East and the Far Eas t as well . 

Conclusion . ^ * 

How might we approach the question of what to do about increasi ng So viet nu¬ 
clear capabilities, inflight or the relationship between tactical and nuclear weap¬ 
ons? I asked that of someone who was recently briefing me on some aspect of this 
problem He answered that the first requirement is to understand and face the 
facts; many are not willing to do that. On that matter I agreed with him, but 
noted that at some point, one must go further and decide what to do in the face 
of these facts, the first question to be resolved is whether to concentrate on the 
countervalue level, on the theory that no sane Russian would think of risking the 
damage tha t even a Imiitedrrctaiintury strike on his cities would produce, or wheth- 
crC Tpconcentrate oi] j (denyin^)thc Sov ie ts a (prioriop intercontinental nnr!r:«r war- 
f ighting capabilit y. It is py view that the latter alternative is the correct one. 
f In the formei case, it is nomcar that we s hould ie snond in the face of the certainty 

t0 2i ir '►"hies, industry, and population than to theirs. 

As to the theater nuclear war level, I see no way of offsetting Soviet capabilities 
. other than through additions to U.S. intercontinental tfncf)gray area systems. 
Sub stantial numbers of crui s e missile ^ appropriately based, may be a partial an- 
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